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Statement of purpose 

Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left— not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 



Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please send 
article submissions and inquiries about this project to: 
review_editor(dplatypus1 91 7. org. All submissions should 
conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 
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3 The Platypus Review 



What is imperialism? 

(What now?) 



James Turley, Joseph Green, and Larry Everest 



On April 6, 2013, a panel on "What is Imperialism? (What 
Now?)" took place during the Platypus International Con- 
vention at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. The 
panel was motivated by the ten-year anniversary of the 
U.S. invasion of Iraq and aimed to discuss whether we are 
any closer to understanding what imperialism is and the 
relationship between anti-imperialism and anti-capitalism. 
This panel brought together Larry Everest from the Revo- 
lutionary Communist Party (USA), Joseph Green from 
Communist Voice, and James Turley of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, and was moderated by Lucy Parker 
of Platypus. What follows is an edited transcript of the 
conversation. A video can be found online at http://media. 
platypus1917.org. 



James Turley: Imperialism poses a series of problems 
for us as Marxists and they can broadly be divided into 
theoretical problems and political problems. The theo- 
retical problems are characterized by the sharp inequali- 
ties between states, and this is as much a feature of the 
global order as the very obvious inequality and exploit- 
ative relations between classes. This arrangement has 
serious effects on how the class struggle plays out in 
different countries. Imperialism also poses a problem of 
the historical periodization of capitalism. This is the 
problem of imperialism as a particular stage of capital- 



external markets for capital and to export capital. Lenin 
argues that, previous to this period, imperial powers 
exported commodities rather than capital. He also fa- 
mously argues that this is the ground for the emergence 
of reformism in the workers' movement because a layer 
of the working class is effectively bribed with the super- 
profits won via imperialism. 

My view is that this is ultimately no longer an ade- 
quate account. "Manchesterism" never existed. Inas- 
much as Britain promoted free trade, it was because 
Britannia "ruled the waves" and benefited from free 
trade since it controlled the trade routes. In places such 
as India, as we all know, the brutality of the colonial proj- 
ect did not go away. Furthermore, capital exports began 
much earlier and did not originate in the 1860s and 
1870s. Finally, the concept of the labor aristocracy does 
not explain the emergence of mass reformist parties in 
Latin America or anywhere else that is not an imperial 
power. Where are the super-profits in Brazil being used 
to bribe the Workers' Party? I do not see them. 

I would argue instead that imperialism is not a stage 
of capitalism but rather an underlying, fundamental 
dynamic which goes hand in hand with the rise of capi- 
talist state regimes. The Italian city-states of the Re- 
naissance acquired colonies and exported capital to 
them in order to establish sugar production. The export 
of capital goes back to the fifteenth century, and was a 




Protesters march down Pennsylvania Avenue toward the Capitol in Washington, D.C. on September 15, 2007. The march was organized 
by Veterans for Peace and the ANSWER Coalition. 



ism. Even if imperialism is not a particular stage, it is 
still in this historical sense a kind of carbon-dating 
mechanism. With regard to political problems, it is clear 
that imperialism, as a system of unequal relations be- 
tween states, is a way in which state power is organized 
globally. In this sense, the paramount political problem 
facing us as Marxists and revolutionaries, if we want to 
overthrow capitalism globally, is that the highest level of 
state power requires a serious political challenge. 

Another issue which has come up, particularly in the 
last ten years, but which really has existed since at least 
the early days of the Comintern, is the attitude that we 
take to forces that are not strictly speaking of the Left 
but that nevertheless confront and oppose imperialist 
powers in military conflicts or in other ways. This issue, 
of course, has caused a serious division on the Left. The 
guidebook for how we have traditionally dealt with this 
as a movement is Lenin's Imperialism: The Highest Stage 
of Capitalism (1917), which is a sort of brief and very 
empirical analysis of the nature of imperialism. The 
background for Lenin's work was the much larger de- 
bate over colonial policy and imperialism in the Second 
International that began in 1896. Karl Kautsky, who was 
the foremost theorist of the Second International, wrote 
a series of articles called Socialism and Colonial Policy 
arguing that early empires— such as those of the Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Dutch— were effectively pre-capi- 
talist in nature. They did not export capitalist relations of 
production, but rather were coercive, absolutist exploi- 
tation operations. According to Kautsky, these empires 
gave way, with the ascent of England as an imperial 
power, to what he called "Manchesterism." This was 
free-trade imperialism. Instead of having coercive and 
brutal operations— this is Kautsky 's view by the way, it is 
obviously not true— what you had was the elimination of 
trade barriers and the expansion of capitalism as a sys- 
tem. Kautsky was writing in 1896 and 1897, by which 
point it was clear that the mechanisms which led to the 
First World War were accelerating, and the German 
state was attempting to acquire colonies. Kautsky 's ar- 
gument is that the Scramble for Africa and similar 
forms of late-nineteenth-century imperial expansion 
are an expression of pre-capitalist forces in Germany 
and other states, and that this imperialism is actually 
reactionary with regard to "Manchesterism." 

Lenin breaks radically with the final part of Kautsky's 
periodization but keeps the other two parts essentially 
intact. He argues that imperialism is the highest stage 
of capitalism and that— with the accelerated concentra- 
tion of the forces of production, the formation of mo- 
nopolies, and the dominance of finance capital (a term 
Lenin takes from Hilferding)— there is a drive to find 



feature of the earliest capitalist state regimes in Holland 
and Portugal. Not all modern empires were capitalist— 
the Spanish empire was effectively feudal— but many of 
the early-modern empires, such as that of the Dutch, 
maintained colonial plantations to which capital was 
exported. British expansion in India entailed the export 
of capital, the building of railways, and the establish- 
ment of cotton farms which were tied in with high indus- 
try in northwest England. 

There is a tendency for world-hegemonic states to 
arise simply because capitalism needs such a state to 
reproduce itself in any meaningful sense. Capitalism 
requires means of coercion that are global in extent in 
order to enforce international trade, as it is fundamen- 
tally a worldwide mode of production. Hence, the Dutch 
supremacy was followed by the British supremacy. The 
hegemonic project ultimately leads to the hypertrophy 
of military and financial capital as it were, which then 
leads to additional problems and decline. What Lenin 
interprets as a terminal stage of capitalism— and he is 
absolutely correct to state that the world was breaking 
down— can retrospectively be seen as a period in which 
British hegemony broke down, eventually to be sur- 
mounted by American hegemony. It is clear now that 
U.S. dominance has peaked, although it is not going 
away anytime soon. This is clear from the actual out- 
come of the Iraq and Afghanistan wars, which is simply 
chaos. With regard to the conclusions we draw from 
this, it is a political necessity to disrupt imperialist activ- 
ity. As long as we have capitalism, we will have the prob- 
lems of imperialism. It does not matter who happens to 
be the top dog at a particular time, imperialism will 
always be a mechanism for the imposition of capitalist 
order. If we are going to be strict about the terms, to be 
anti-capitalist is to be anti-imperialist. 

Joseph Green: The struggles of the Arab Spring have 
led some to ask: "Should we side with anti-imperialism 
or should we back the anti-fascist struggle?" This is a 
false dichotomy, for there is neither real anti-imperial- 
ism nor real anti-fascism without the masses. I refer to 
such so-called anti-imperialism as "non-class anti- 
imperialism," a would-be anti-imperialism that attri- 
butes every development in the world to this or that 
Western power or corporation and fails to grapple with 
what is going on among the masses themselves. "Non- 
class anti-imperialism" is very widespread on the Left. 
Over the past few decades, it has repeatedly degener- 
ated into support for oppressive tyrannies and despair 
over the prospects for mass struggle. Several left-wing 
groups even regard the Taliban as waging anti-imperi- 
alist struggle in Afghanistan. All of this has threatened 



to discredit anti-imperialism in the eyes of millions of 
people. The "non-class anti-imperialists" argue that 
when a regime comes into conflict with the U.S. state, 
even if such a regime has worked closely with U.S. im- 
perialism before, the internal situation of the country it 
governs is irrelevant. They ask: "Didn't Lenin say in his 
article 'Socialism and War' that it did not matter who 
attacked first, India or Britain, because it would be a 
war of aggression on Britain's part and a war of defense 
on India's— is there any reference there to the internal 
situation in India?" 

But Lenin contended that a great revolutionary wave 
was spreading across India and elsewhere, a gigantic 
movement that imperialism was seeking to suppress. 
Millions upon millions of oppressed people were stand- 
ing up in opposition to old social relations and this pro- 
cess had been developing for decades. War was the con- 
tinuation of politics by other means, since a democratic 
movement of liberation was taking place in India and 
elsewhere. In that light, such matters as who struck 
first were not particularly relevant. 

The issue today is: What is the longstanding situation 
that has led to the Arab Spring and the uprising against 
Gadhafi and the Assad regime? The people of the region 
are standing up to demand a say in their lives. The situ- 
ation now is different from the revolutionary wave in the 
immediate years after the Second World War. Then, in 
the Middle East, there was a series of struggles waged 
by colonies for independence and the overthrow of mon- 
archies. In some countries, working-class parties fought 
for influence. These struggles changed the face of the 
Middle East and North Africa and brought economic 
development— albeit capitalist modernization— but, in 
country after country, the resulting governments be- 
came long-lasting dictatorships that humiliated working 
people and destroyed their organizations, or trans- 
formed such organizations into adjuncts of bourgeois 
rule. These governments spoke in terms of old ideals 
and aspirations— even in terms of socialism— but the 
old revolutionary movement was dead. Typical for these 
countries, with their supposedly anti-imperialist re- 
gimes, Syria and Libya cooperated with U.S. and British 
imperialism in the torture of each other's prisoners. 

Taking place today is neither the re-colonization of 
the region nor an anti-imperialist struggle, but rather 
the masses are fighting for the right to breathe in their 
own countries. This is not the result of manipulation by 
foreign powers, but these powers are seeking either to 
smash the movement or to use it to their interest. No 
upsurge against these regimes could have succeeded 
without the global imperialists being divided among 
themselves. It may perhaps appear that we are facing a 
wave of democratic revolutions in the Middle East, like 
those that swept Asia earlier, but this is not the case. 
We are facing important struggles that have ended de- 
cades of political stagnation, but no matter how bitter or 
tragic the fighting, they are not democratic social revo- 
lutions of the old type. What is effectively taking place in 
the Arab world is a process of liberalization, as took 
place in the Philippines with the downfall of the Marcos 
dictatorship, as took place in Mexico with the end of the 
one-party rule of the PRI, and as took place in Eastern 
Europe and Russia with the downfall of state capitalism. 
These are revolutions in the narrow sense, but capitalist 
development has generally proceeded far enough in 
these countries that there is no basis for the old-style 
democratic revolution that eliminated feudalism and 
semi-feudalism in the countryside. At the same time, 
the working class is far too disorganized, thus negating 
the possibility of a socialist revolution. The democratic 
social revolution is a matter of the past and the socialist 
revolution is a matter of the future. This affects the 
character of these movements and, over and over again, 
the resulting regimes are a disappointment. In these 
struggles, the working class may fight but it is politically 
disorganized, as it is around the world. 

Nowhere in the world yet does the working class lead 
such struggles. So the result of such struggles, if these 
struggles are successful, is that the political situation 
might open up to this or that extent, but the new re- 
gimes will ultimately pursue market-fundamentalist 
measures. The masses may achieve some political 
rights, but they will not achieve economic liberation. 
These are not the grand, liberating revolutions one 
dreams of but rather liberalizations that may possibly 
lead to intensifying class struggles. Does this mean that 
these struggles are useless? Not from a Marxist stand- 
point. For Marxism, class struggle is the path towards 
organizing the working class and preparing for socialist 
revolution. From the standpoint of utopianism, these 
struggles have failed. From the standpoint of organizing 
the working class, these struggles are essential. If one 
genuinely believes that the working class is the master 
of revolution and the motor of history, then these strug- 
gles are our struggles. If one disregards these strug- 
gles, one becomes Utopian or, worse, an unwitting back- 
er of rival imperialisms. 

This situation has tested the political stands and the- 
oretical views of the various trends on the Left. Some 
supported these struggles because they thought the 
working class might be liberated. The Trotskyist sects, 
for example, had to do this as part of their theory of 
so-called "Permanent Revolution." Various groups de- 
clared that these struggles had to bring the working 
class to power or else they would accomplish nothing. 
These struggles continue to disappoint the Trotskyist 
groups. The perspective of such groups had a marked 
Utopian flavor: either full liberation now or forget it. 

Let us also examine the standpoint of an ordinary 
democrat. I know this does not sound like a very radical 
thing to consider but it is instructive. Marwan Bishara is 
a senior political analyst at Al-Jazeera and he wrote a 
book called The Invisible Era: The Promise and Peril of the 
Arab Revolution. This book is an expression of a certain 
stage of the Arab Awakening, namely the period of dem- 
ocratic euphoria. He is passionate about what he calls 
today's revolution and how it is completing the previous 
wave of struggles. In his terms, today's revolution is 
liberating the people, while earlier struggles liberated 
the land. He is not aware that the class, social, and po- 
litical alliances that have brought about the Arab Spring 
are inevitably going to break down and lead to a period 
of struggles, haggling, and popular depression. Nor 
does Bishara realize how serious is the threat of very 
horrible setbacks, such as periods of fundamentalist 
government. He has no idea that democracy and liberal- 
ization will lead to mass struggle, and that the more 



thorough democracy is, and the more successful the 
working class is in utilizing this democracy, the more 
intense will be the resulting struggles. 

From the standpoint of the political trends I support, 
it was clear from the start of the Arab Spring that every- 
where different class factions opposed the old regimes 
and everywhere different class interests were repre- 
sented in the movements. It was also clear that these 
struggles were not anti-imperialist and that the need to 
resort to a certain amount of Western imperialist mili- 
tary support was a danger to them. We continue to op- 
pose Western imperialist aims, but we also recognize 
the legitimacy of insurgencies taking advantage of the 
differences among foreign powers. 

This mixed situation is characteristic of the struggles 
today. The working class today is disorganized and in 
crisis around the world. The working masses are divided 
by a multitude of differences. In this situation, the major 
struggles that break out are not dominated by the revo- 
lutionary viewpoint. However, to abandon these strug- 
gles is to make a mockery of belief in, and support for, 
class struggle. Thus, we have a choice: either utopia- 
nism— that is, abstaining from all struggles until one 
great revolutionary struggle appears— or determining 
where the working-class struggle lies in these strug- 
gles, and using these struggles as a means for the 
working class to learn the interests and features of the 
different classes and to become class-conscious. 

"Non-class anti-imperialism" adjudicates these 
struggles not in terms of their effects on the masses, 
but rather in terms of how they affect relations be- 
tween the different imperialist powers. This form of 
anti-imperialism does not realize that the temporary 
gains or losses of this or that Great Power, or of this or 
that multinational corporation, are at most minor as- 
pects of these struggles. The most important factor is 
how these struggles open a pathway to the class 
struggle. Moreover, "non-class anti-imperialism" mis- 
understands the nature of imperialism today. It is not 
enough to say that imperialism still exists today. One 
has to be able to see what has changed in the situation 
and how the basic features of imperialism remain de- 
spite these changes. 

Several of these changes are of particular importance 
today. For the sake of brevity, let us deal with just one: 
the rise of new imperial powers. "Non-class anti-impe- 
rialists" believe that only the countries that were impe- 
rialist a century ago can be imperialist today. They ig- 
nore the rise of new imperialist powers and would-be 
imperialist powers. They may even argue that the 
BRICS— Brazil, Russia, India, China, and South Africa- 
are some type of bulwark against U.S. imperialism. 
However, the working masses of the BRICS face the 
opposition of the imperialist bourgeoisie of these coun- 
tries. Now, it is not only the BRICS bourgeoisie who 
have become imperialist. The bourgeoisie of all coun- 
tries with some advantages, and which thus can exer- 
cise influence, have sought to become an imperialist 
power and to join the Great Powers. The failure to rec- 
ognize the new imperialism, and the backing of one 
imperialist or regional power against another, are trav- 
esties of anti-imperialism. We live in the most powerful 
imperialist country, which remains the world's only 
superpower. The only way to undermine this imperial- 
ism is to support the development of working-class 
struggle around the world. Whatever aids this develop- 
ment, ultimately assists the anti-imperialist struggle. 
Whatever aids other imperialist powers that seek to 
hold down the working class, ultimately retards the 
anti-imperialist struggle. 

Larry Everest: What should we think about imperial- 
ism? Let us begin with what it has done to Iraq over the 
last ten years. We need a theoretical sense and, espe- 
cially living in this country that has caused so much 
murder and mayhem in the world, a visceral sense of 
what imperialism is. In Iraq, over 120,000 people were 
directly killed in the war, 1 .2 to 1 A million people have 
died since the 2003 invasion, over four million have been 
wounded or injured, and over four and a half million 
have been driven from their homes. What about the sit- 
uation of women in Iraq? It has worsened: a secular 
constitution has been replaced by Sharia law, there are 
two million widows, and there is an epidemic of violence 
against women that is more and more institutionalized. 
In Fallujah, the rate of malformation of children is 
greater than that of Hiroshima due to white phospho- 
rous and depleted uranium weapons that were used 
there beginning in 2004. There is the torture and degra- 
dation of thousands and thousands of Iraqis in U.S. -run 
prisons. The U.S. has fostered a reactionary, sectarian 
civil war under the Malaki government that it placed in 
power, a civil war that includes torture with electric 
drills, massive ethnic cleansing, and secret U.S. support 
for death squads (the so-called "Salvador option," as 
Rumsfeld put it). What we are describing here in Iraq, 
we can find in countries around the world. And then we 
can talk about the fact that around the world ten million 
children die of starvation or preventable diseases every 
single year. There is a global sex-trafficking industry 
that is based on the rape of millions of women a year. 
There is the destruction of the environment. There is the 
global horror of poverty. All this is the product of impe- 
rialism. The single greatest obstacle for humanity today 
is the system of imperialism, particularly U.S. imperial- 
ism. The single greatest thing we can do for humanity is 
to overthrow U.S. imperialism as soon as possible and 
usher in a world free of imperialism. 

What is imperialism? To be clear, the invasion of Iraq 
was not Bush's war as so many thought. It was not on 
behalf of corporations. It was not fought for the military- 
industrial complex. It was not an erroneous foreign poli- 
cy based on faulty intelligence. The invasion was a war 
of imperialism, a war fought to further the interests of a 
worldwide empire based on plunder and exploitation, an 
empire rooted in the dynamics of capital accumulation 
on a global scale. The U.S. maintains a global empire 
with a home base in the United States itself. The U.S. 
state is the embodiment, personification, and enforcer 
of this global empire. Regardless of who is in power, as 
we have seen with Obama, the function and role of the 
U.S. state is to maintain this global system of empire. 
This is a system that requires the exploitation of mar- 
kets, labor, and resources across the world. This is a 
system that is based on a great division of the world, a 
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fundamental production relation, and the domination 
and control of the vast majority of humanity in the op- 
pressed colonial or third-world countries by the imperi- 
alist powers. Yes, there is complexity, there is develop- 
ment. However, we cannot ever forget that this produc- 
tion relation is foundational to the entire way the world 
works. On this point, Lenin is excellent. 

Lenin's work is not merely a technical manual on 
imperialism, but rather a polemic written against social 
chauvinism and capitulation in the name of the father- 
land, and against basing political struggles on the bour- 
geoisified sections of the working class rather than on 
those who hungered or yearned for revolution. This is 
why the Second International was brought up here. This 




Protesters from the ANSWER Coalition gathered outside the 
White House in Washington, D.C. after U.S. President Obama 
announced his intentions to militarily intervene in Syria, August 
29,2013. 



was an International of betrayal and capitulation that 
sided with its own imperialists during the First World 
War, and that helped bring about the slaughter of mil- 
lions of people. Lenin was the only one who broke with 
this capitulation and refused to go along with Kautsky's 
traitorous betrayal. This is a lesson that we must learn 
very well here in the U.S. because we have to under- 
stand that every single aspect of this society is steeped 
in and infused with the parasitism that stems from the 
position of the U.S. in the world and U.S. domination. I 
am not arguing that there is not a great deal of oppres- 
sion in this country, for there is, especially among black 
people. The situation among women is terrible, and 
there is a tremendous amount of poverty. Nevertheless, 
the thinking, the class relations, and the social relations 
of the U.S. are stamped, as Lenin put it, with a seal of 
parasitism derived from imperialism. 

Thus, I think that one of the key things we have to do 
is point this out, counteract this, and fight for an orien- 
tation in which the whole world comes first. We have to 
reject any orientation in which the workers in this coun- 
try, or a particular union, or a struggle in any particular 
place comes first. The whole world comes first and 
American lives are no more precious than the lives of 
other people. Right now, there should be thousands and 
thousands of people in the streets denouncing the tor- 
ture taking place in Guantanamo and supporting the 
hunger strike that prisoners there are currently on; 
many of these prisoners are being force-fed by the U.S. 

I think we have to argue for the fact that there is no 
such thing as a humanitarian intervention. This is a 
complete oxymoron. How can you have a humanitarian 
imperialist intervention? You can look at any country, 
including Iraq, where this was done— even what was done 
with the Kurds— and you will discover that every single 
thing the U.S. has done around the world is in the service 
of perpetuating its empire of exploitation and plunder in 
rivalry with other imperialist or would-be imperialist 
powers. The U.S. seeks strategic advantage by maintain- 
ing control over various regions of the world, which is of 
course why it is now threatening Iran. 

The other matter we have to confront is the rise of 
Islamic fundamentalism as a force that has been clash- 
ing with the United States, particularly in the Middle East 
and Central Asia, since the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Bob Avakian, the chairman of the Revolutionary Commu- 
nist Party, made a very important analysis of this phe- 
nomenon, situating it in "outmoded reactionary strata" 
while being clear that, on a world scale, imperialism 
wreaks far more havoc. The clash between U.S. imperi- 
alism and Islamic fundamentalism actually fuels a dy- 
namic in which, if you support one, you are strengthen- 
ing the other. This is a dynamic we urgently have to 
break out of, and the way in which we have to break out 
of it is through revolution. 

The other panelists have failed to talk about revolu- 
tion in any substantial way. They treat it as a very distant 
prospect. This is a powerful system but it is riddled with 
deep contradictions. Revolutions are possible due to 
these profound contradictions, based on the fact that 
the system is in direct antagonism to the interests of the 
vast majority of people. 

Avakian has done path-breaking work in summing up 
the very important and emancipatory first wave of com- 
munism from Marx through Mao. By analyzing and sum- 
marizing the first wave's great strengths and lessons, as 
well as its shortcomings and weaknesses, Avakian has 
brought forward a new synthesis of communism, as well 
as a strategy for making revolution right here in the 
belly of the beast. I do not have time to elaborate the 
entire strategy that the RCP has developed, but I recom- 
mend people see the film BA Speaks: Revolution, Nothing 
Less!. I would also recommend that people take a look 
at the "Constitution for the New Socialist Republic of 
North America" draft proposal, which is a thoroughly 
internationalist document. The proposal makes the ar- 
gument that there is no genuine, emancipatory commu- 
nist revolution that does not proceed from international- 
ism and on the principle that the whole world comes 
first. This constitution calls for— after the seizure of 
power and the creation of a revolutionary state, a revo- 
lutionary dictatorship of the proletariat— the immediate 
dismantling of U.S. bases all over the world, sundering 
all current trade and economic relations and restructur- 
ing those relations across the globe, making every eco- 
nomic decision on the basis of advancing the world rev- 
olution, meeting the needs of people here, and protect- 
ing the world's environment. Among the key elements of 
the strategy for revolution are changing thinking and 
changing action. In terms of changing action, we vigor- 
ously oppose all U.S. interventions, sanctions, bullying, 
and threats throughout the world. 



Q&A 

/ am curious how you perceive significant non-state actors 
such as the European Union and the United Nations. Are 
these imperialist institutions? Also, there seems to be 
disagreement among the panelists regarding the issue of 
inter-imperialist rivalry. Some speakers emphasized such 
rivalry, whereas the speaker from the RCP seems to think 
that there is no longer inter-imperialist rivalry, and that, 
basically, the U.S. runs the world. 

JG: With regard to "non-state actors" such as the UN 
and the EU, I think this is an extremely important mat- 
ter. I think the UN is fundamentally a world-imperialist 
agency that represents the interests of the leading im- 
perialist powers. I am often astonished when people 
say: "Oh, you know, we're against what's going on in this 
or that country but the UN says otherwise!" What do you 
think the UN is? Whose interests does it represent? Yes, 
these are imperialist agencies. 

LE: I was trying to make the opposite point, that there 
indeed is inter-imperialist rivalry, although perhaps not 
as pronounced. I think you misheard that. 

JT: There is rivalry but there is no significant rival to the 
U.S. at the moment. Europe is not able to marshal forc- 
es such that it could inflict a defeat on America. China 
might be able to in another thirty years and perhaps 
Europe as well. However, at the moment, no power can 
seriously challenge the U.S. As for international organi- 
zations, such as the UN, these are crystallizations of 
relations of forces on a global level, both economic and 
military. In the contemporary world, the UN is effectively 
a tool of the U.S. -led state order. 

/ think one of the motivations for this panel is the ten-year 
anniversary of the Iraq War. Why was the anti-war move- 
ment, which entailed millions of people mobilizing across 
cities throughout the world, not able to build a movement 
towards socialism— a working-class, proletariat, class- 
conscious movement? Why was it not able to do this, in 
your estimation? 

LE: I think the mass anti-war movement showed poten- 
tial insofar as it exposed the depths of the people's ha- 
tred for what was going on, but I think it also showed 
that any movement struggling for socialism has to be 
led by a revolutionary vanguard party. Even if they are 
opposed to a particular action of the ruling class, people 
do not spontaneously understand what is driving this 
action, what the solution to it is, and what sacrifices and 
struggles are required in order to realize this solution. I 
think it is particularly important that the revolutionary 
movement be rooted in those that society has cast off. I 
was in San Francisco and I was at the major demonstra- 
tion. Afterwards, I think what happened was that a lot of 
people were sucked into the illusions of U.S. democracy. 
That is, if you simply got rid of Bush or elected Kerry in 
2004, somehow things would change. They did not under- 
stand what we are talking about on this panel, that what 
exists in the U.S. is not democracy. It is capitalism, impe- 
rialism, and the political structures that support them. I 
think the other major issue that people do not want to 
face intellectually, in terms of their activity, is what it is 
going to take to actually challenge U.S. imperialism. I do 
want to commend and uphold the work of "World Can't 
Wait" in organizing to try to drive out the Bush regime at 
the time. In leading this effort, "World Can't Wait" sought 
to change the whole political terrain, to prepare the po- 
litical terrain for revolution. 

JG: I think the anti-war movement played a tremendous 
role with regard to motivating the Left. In my own case, 
the war in Vietnam played a very important role in how I 
became a communist, and in generating a desire both to 
defeat U.S. imperialism and to find a force capable of 
doing it. With regard to the struggle against the war in 
Iraq, I do not think the movement was flawed because 
things ultimately did not move further. I think it is a very 
serious issue. The working class is disorganized. Trade 
unions almost everywhere are class collaborationists. 
The political parties that one would expect to support 
the working class do not support it. For example, the 
Socialist International maintained relations with the 
Mubarak regime until right before its downfall. Ali in 
Tunisia maintained relations with the Socialist Interna- 
tional. There exists a great deal of disorganization, and 
the anti-war movement by itself could not overcome it. 
Now, it is not simply a matter of subjective desire when 
these struggles grow to a certain level. There are cer- 
tain objective conditions. From my point of view, I think 
the anti-war movement played a tremendously impor- 
tant role, and the people who took part in it will remem- 
ber their experience. However, this one struggle alone 
could not change the whole situation. 

/ would like to push the panelists on the topic of the anti- 
Iraq War movement. Recognizing that the anti-war move- 
ment did not succeed, I am wondering whether or not it 
contributed to the confusion regarding what it means to be 
anti-imperialist today? 

JT: It is clear that the demonstrations against the war in 
Libya and the war in Syria were pretty depressing expe- 
riences in Britain. There were two to three hundred peo- 
ple outside of the embassy and half of them were vigor- 
ously pro-Assad types with dubious politics and the oth- 
er half were liberal Iranians. They would get into physi- 
cal fights. It was a far cry from 2003, when we had one 
and a half million people out in the streets. It was an 
enormous opportunity. However, there will be another 
anti-war movement on that scale as long as they keep 
having these bloody wars. I cannot speak about the U.S., 
but the Left in Britain made an error when it did not 
realize that the situation had changed after 2003, after 
the troops went in. In the run up to this, it was clear that 
large sections of the international bourgeoisie, for their 
own reasons, thought that this was not a good policy. 
This is why there were all the issues surrounding UN 
resolutions and the French opposition to the invasion of 
Iraq. The international bourgeoisie were bashing heads 
with each other, which actually meant that it was easier 
than it was ever going to be again to get through this 
message to oppose the war. That is why I said earlier, 



one has to take advantage of these moments of mass 
demonstration. This was a real opening and a real op- 
portunity and it is not gone completely. 

LE: First, the revolutionary communists were not con- 
fused. They realized that, unless you overthrow imperi- 
alism, wars are going to continue. Furthermore, they 
realized that a mass movement is not going to sustain 
itself in the way that some people expect. The anti-war 
movement was a spontaneous struggle. It included a 
very broad section of the middle class, and masses of 
people came out in support of it, but it nevertheless was 
a spontaneous struggle. The idea that one could simply 
take up this spontaneous struggle and gradually push it 
towards revolution is what may have confused some 
people. I think it is important that the RCP's strategy— 
which is in BAsics, and I highly recommend people read 
that strategy for revolution— entails seizing on these 
outbreaks and crises in order to broadly plant the pole 
of revolutionary communism, to build an organization, 
and to raise the consciousness of the masses of people 
to the realization that anything less than revolution is 
bullshit. While a revolutionary crisis did not take place 
on February 15, 2003, the mass demonstrations cer- 
tainly showed the potential for millions and millions of 
people to be drawn into political life very quickly. The 
key is that the revolutionaries have to accumulate the 
political strength to lead the masses in a revolutionary 
direction during a crisis. Then, when millions of people 
are determined not to live in the same way and the rul- 
ers are divided, you actually have the prospect of seizing 
state power, which is ultimately the only thing that is 
going to end imperialist wars. Certainly, war flows from 
the core dynamics of imperialism. We should expose 
where these wars come from and why revolution, and an 
entirely different economic and political system, are 
needed to prevent them. I also want to point out that one 
of the things the bourgeoisie did in response to this up- 
rising and upheaval was to put in power Barack Obama, 
whose mission is not to change what the ruling class is 
doing but rather to bamboozle the masses into passivity. 
I am not saying this passivity is simply a result of 
Obama's presidency, but achieving it was and is the 
chief mission of the Obama administration. Putting 
Obama in power allowed for a rebranding of imperialism 
and quieted the growing discontent. There was tremen- 
dous hatred of Bush and in many ways we were starting 
to see the beginnings of a legitimacy crisis. 

Do you think the oppressed people of Libya, the working 
class and peasants, would have been better off had the 
West been able to prevent a NATO military intervention? 

LE: I am against NATO military intervention in Libya. I 
am not a supporter of the Gadhafi regime. Raymond 
Lotta wrote a very excellent article on this in Revolution. 
The NATO intervention was an intervention by imperial- 
ism to put pro-U.S. reactionaries in power and kill 



many, many people. Certainly, the RCP protested and 
opposed the NATO intervention in Libya. 

JG: The movement in Libya was not a creation of foreign 
powers. It was an upsurge of the Libyan people who had 
been oppressed for decades. There were no indepen- 
dent trade unions and no political rights. The Berber 
people in Libya were being compulsorily turned into 
Arabs and their national identity was denied. The Libyan 
uprising was a genuine uprising. The Libyan uprising did 
not require a massive foreign intervention on the 
ground. However, it did require a U.S. intervention in the 
air. Without that intervention, it is likely that the rebels 
would have drowned in blood in Benghazi and else- 
where. Our task is always to expose the imperialist mo- 
tives of our government. We know the U.S. government 
did not do this out of humanitarian motives, but it was 
nevertheless legitimate for the Libyan people to take ad- 
vantage of this contradiction among the imperialists. It is 
astonishing that a person who defends the Soviet Union 
for receiving massive U.S., British, and French support in 
the Second World War would deny the Libyan people the 
right to have these alliances. That said, it makes for a 
complicated political situation and it is one of the reasons 
why the anti-war movement got disoriented. 

JT: I disagree. I think it is too early to tell but there are 
not promising signs. We have seen this kind of para- 
chuting-in of a government before, a government that 
does not really seem to have power in the country. I do 
not foresee a stable state regime emerging from this 
situation. Approximately ten years after the U.S. inva- 
sion, Hamid Karzai legalized marital rape in Afghani- 
stan. This is already happening in Libya. There is no way 
around it. A lot of people died because NATO blew them 
up. However, the uprising would have been crushed by 
Gadhafi. The problem is that we are not learning from 
the lessons of Somalia, Afghanistan, and Iraq. It is clear 
that the U.S. -led international imperialist order is in- 
creasingly unable to impose a state regime in occupied 
regions, even one that serves its own interests. I think 
the euphoria of the Arab Spring led people to think that 
these movements were just going to sweep up every- 
thing. It is clear that has not happened. If you look at 
what has happened in Egypt, it is clear that things are 
entering a bad stage. The underlying point is that there 
is going to be either tyranny or chaos, and my judgment 
is that we will end up with chaos. IP 
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case of reification. But reification does not obtain in all 
forms of capitalist production. 

JS: In an essay you wrote that concludes the Cambridge 
Companion to Critical Theory, entitled "A social pathology 
of reason: on the intellectual legacy of Critical Theory," 
you argue that the process of social rationalization, or 
what Hegel would have called the historical unfolding 
of freedom, has been interrupted, and that it is the task 
of Critical Theory to think through the contradiction 
between capitalism and the aspirations of bourgeois 
society. You claim that this interruption poses a moral or 
ethical challenge, whose resolution does not necessarily 
require the sublation of capitalism, and that history has 
demonstrated that the "Marxist wing of left Hegelian- 
ism" was wrong, since the working class did not "auto- 
matically develop a revolutionary readiness." You argue 
that, in light of the failure of Marxism, psychoanalysis 
may offer powerful tools for analyzing social irrational- 
ity. In your view, what would be the significance of psy- 
choanalysis for a revitalized emancipatory politics? 

AH: It is a very complicated question. First, I would not 
claim that Marxism as such has failed, but that it has 
clearly erred in one respect, namely in its conviction 
that the proletariat or the class of the labor force will 
automatically develop a critical perspective. An empiri- 
cal doubt of that premise had already been formulated 
by the early Frankfurt School. Their starting point, in a 
way, was hesitation as to precisely that premise. 

I think Adorno and some of the other representa- 
tives of the Frankfurt School relied mainly on psycho- 
analysis as a way to think through the emancipatory 
mechanisms already immanent in capitalism. In certain 
passages Adorno suggests that a certain component 
of our psychic life simply resists the existent capitalist 
conditions because of the element of suffering implicit 
in these conditions. However, if you follow Freud, suffer- 
ing produces certain dispositions, not for emancipation, 
but for enlightening knowledge. Nonetheless, Adorno, 
until the end, believed in that kind of psychic mecha- 
nism. With Marcuse it is completely different. Marcuse 
argued there are certain drives that permanently resist 
the capitalist form of rationalization, which would point 
to a completely different usage of psychoanalysis. But, 
regarding how I think psychoanalysis might contribute 
to emancipation, I would give several answers. First, I 
am most interested in object relations theory, a certain 
strain within psychoanalysis. In brief, I think this strain, 
and the work of Donald Winnicott in particular, is very 
helpful in order to think about emancipatory moments in 
normal human life. More generally, one element I would 
take from psychoanalysis is a deep suspicion about the 
completely rational actor. Psychoanalysis is one tradition 
among others that helps us to see that human beings 
are driven not only by their purposive rational interests, 
but also by their unconscious wishes. I take this insight 
to be necessary for any analysis of emancipatory potenti- 
alities within a given capitalist society. 

JS: In a recent interview, you announced your support 
for the Institute for Comparative Irrelevance (Institut 
fur die Vergleichende Irrelevanz, or Ivl), just before the 



building it has occupied for nearly a decade was seized. 
In a February 2012 dispatch entitled, "Critical Thinking 
Needs and Takes Time and Space," available on its web- 
site, the Ivl writes that it sees itself as offering an alter- 
native form of politics based around a self-organized 
space within which it is possible for participants of any 
age, gender, or ethnicity to achieve autonomy. 2 Do you 
think this sort of alternative political project realizes, 
or at least approximates, the kind of mutual recognition 
and de-reifying behavior that you call for in your work? 
Adorno argues in several places, most notably in his late 
essay "Resignation," that attempts to "rescue enclaves 
of immediacy in the midst of a thoroughly mediated and 
rigidified society" amount to pseudo-activity, obscuring 
the need for change on the level of society. 3 How would 
you respond to this critique? 

AH: I would hope that the notion of mutual forms of 
recognition can help to make a little bit clearer what 
Adorno had in mind, actually. Concerning the Institute 
for Comparative Irrelevance, I think one should support 
it, simply because this is one expression of the interests 
of students to have alternative spaces for their own way 
of thinking, within a non-regulated, non-hierarchical 
form of university education. And I think it is a good sign 
for a generation of students if they develop interest in 
creating such spaces. I do not think that these spaces 
represent another form of life. In the Ivl's own self- 
description it does sound as though the Ivl has already 
created an alternative form of life. I do not think it has 
done that, but the Ivl nevertheless has, through a legiti- 
mate form of occupation, created a unique place close 
to the university. They occupied the building in order to 
reclaim a space for free thinking and free discussion 
outside the control of official representatives of knowl- 
edge. I think this is a good step. There is still a deter- 
mined group of students who believe they need these 
places, beyond the specific regulations of education 
within the university, where they can debate and discuss 
their own matters, their own theoretical interests, their 
own insights. It is a good sign if a university allows those 
spaces, because that's the whole idea of a university— 
not to distribute formal knowledge that allows one to 
attain a position within society, but to represent a space 
where free thinking is possible. And, if the usual forms 
of teaching are being put under greater pressure of 
certain economic interests, then more places like the Ivl 
become necessary. IP 



1 . Adorno, Theodor, "Reflections on Class Theory," in Can One 
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(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2003), 110. 
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Space" ("Kritisches Denken braucht-und nimmt sich-Zeit und 
Raum") can be found online at <http://ivi.copyriot.com/ueber-2>. 

3. Adorno, Theodor, "Resignation," in Critical Models: Interven- 
tions and Catchwords, trans. Henry W. Pickford (New York: Co- 
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On July 3 rd , 2013, at the Goethe Universitat in Frankfurt, 
Germany, Jensen Suther interviewed Axet Honneth, di- 
rector of the Frankfurt Institute for Social Research and 
author of numerous books and articles, on behalf of Platy- 
pus. Their conversation focused on the problem of "reifica- 
tion, " or the tendency for processes of transformation to 
appear as, and be treated as if they were, static objects of 
an immutable nature. Reification was the theme of sev- 
eral writings Honneth delivered as the Tanner Lectures at 
Berkeley in 2005. These lectures are compiled in the book 
Reification: A New Look at an Old Idea (New York: Oxford 
University Press USA, 2012). What follows is an edited 
transcript of their discussion. 
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Jensen Suther: In your 2005 Tanner Lecture series, you 
argue that Georg Lukacs's Marxist analysis of the prob- 
lem of reification is problematic, particularly in that he 
ascribes the overcoming of alienated social relations to 
the working class. You end the lecture by emphasizing 
that, pace Lukacs, for whom reification is generated by 



the commodity form, different sets of social practices 
give rise to reifying behavior and no one group, class, 
or social movement can be singularly assigned the task 
of abolishing reified social relations. However, reifica- 
tion has historically been an important concept for the 
Left. Do you see the critique of reification as necessarily 
leftist? How, if at all, does your contribution to the dis- 
course on reification relate to the Left? 

Axel Honneth: This is a surprising question, one I would 
not have thought to ask, so my answer comes very 
much ad hoc. I do not believe that concepts belong to 
any specific political community or group. The degree 
to which concepts help us explore something or see 
something new, they should be taken as an instrument 
potentially available for everyone in society. So, in that 
sense, I do not believe that reification is an automati- 
cally leftist concept. Moreover, in terms of the history of 
ideas, I am not even sure that reification is necessarily 
a concept developed only by leftists. For instance, the 
French Marxist thinker Lucien Goldmann sought to 
demonstrate the similarities between the approaches of 
Lukacs and Heidegger. You can find in Heidegger an idea 
of reification, which already indicates that reification 
was a concept also utilized by the right, or on the right. 

There are many problems with Lukacs's analysis. 
The almost mystical role he assigns the proletariat is 
only one of them. Even if we grant that his was one of 
the most fruitful periods in the Left tradition, in the his- 
tory of Western Marxism, I think that today we can see 
much more clearly the limits of that analysis and the 
mistakes bound up with those limits. And, surely, the 
biggest mistake is not only the emphasis on the world- 
historical role of the proletariat, but also how this is 
emphasized, namely by way of a very peculiar set of 
background ideas, let's say, about the social structure 
of reality. Lukacs relies on a kind of Fichtean-Hegelian 
metaphysical concept by which all human society is 
thought to be grounded in a certain kind of world- 
constituting activity, and so Lukacs thinks that the only 
class that can overcome reification, which is seen as 



the destruction of that world-constituting activity, is 
the class which is representing— even under alienated 
or distorted conditions— that kind of praxis. Therefore, 
we have this almost fantastic piece within the whole 
study, wherein Lukacs wants to reveal this one mo- 
ment of the overcoming of these distorted conditions. 
For Lukacs, this moment looks almost like this one 
revolutionary act; I mean, you almost get the sense 
that in one second all these destructive conditions are 
overcome. It's a very peculiar analysis— enormously 
inspiring, but also very strange. 

JS: You argue in your 2005 lectures that reification 
does not eliminate non-reified forms of social praxis, 
but only papers over them, and you claim that this was 
also Lukacs's position. In other words, you argue that a 
"genuine form of human existence," one based on mu- 
tual recognition, perseveres beneath reified social rela- 
tions. Even if this is the case, is it possible to grasp this 
genuine, underlying social reality, "as it really is"? Or is it 
rather the case, as Theodor Adorno suggests, that mis- 
recognition is constitutive of our social condition? And 
what of Lukacs's claim that the commodity form not only 
generates reification, but also produces consciousness? 

AH: That strikes me as an epistemological question, or 
probably better still an ontological question: If we grant 
the condition that reification is constitutive of our soci- 
ety, how could we ever attain a less distorted, or "undis- 
turbed," form of praxis? If we are to avoid contradicting 
ourselves, we can only hold out hope for this better 
form of praxis if we also believe that there must always 
already be an element of the better, undisturbed form 
of praxis in our already existing society. This is a difficult 
issue in Lukacs. One way to understand him is to say 
that all praxis in the present moment of capitalist soci- 
ety is completely reified. But then you have this problem 
of how one has access to any sense that an undistorted 
form of praxis is possible. In Adorno it is trickier still. 
Even when Adorno is saying that reification is constitu- 
tive, he believes that there are still alternatives, or signs 
of another form of praxis. Be it in art, the artwork, or 
be it in small examples of everyday practices— there 
are, he claims, elements of an undistorted practice. So 
in Adorno you have this idea of the immanent appear- 
ance of an undistorted praxis, whereas Lukacs is much 
more radical in his claim that reification is total. But 
this makes it much more difficult for Lukacs to think the 
revolution, or think social change. Thus for Lukacs it 
has to be this completely eschatological transformation, 
a complete reversal. With respect to this question I think 
Adorno is more open. 

JS: To come back to the last part of my previous ques- 
tion, isn't it the case, for Lukacs and Adorno, that rei- 
fication does not merely represent the ossification of 
social relations, nor just the objectification of individu- 
als? For both thinkers reification also had a positive 
significance, as the basis for abolishing current social 



relations. Adorno, for instance, in his "Reflections on 
Class Theory," argues that, "in reified human beings 
reification finds its outer limits." 1 In several places 




The interior of the Institute for Comparative Irrelevance, Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

Adorno stresses that every second nature is always 
already a new first nature. Similarly, Lukacs speaks 
of how, during a revolutionary period in the crisis of 
capital, one sees the intensification, not the diminution, 
of reification. Indeed, he makes clear that reification 
is integral to the dialectic of theory and practice, and 
not simply an obstacle to it. How does this dimension 
of reification figure into your account? Or, to put the 
question a different way, what are the limitations to the 
immanent analysis of reification? 

AH: I do not see that, I'm afraid. That has to do, I think, 
with one's strategy for identifying reification. There is 
a huge difference between Lukacs and Adorno, on one 
side, and myself, on the other. For them, the back- 
ground idea is that capitalist exchange relations, as 
such, are producing reification. I have doubts about 
such a totalizing idea. I do not think forms of reification 
are automatically or necessarily produced by capitalist 
societies, but rather that specific forms of capitalism 
and specific forms of practices within capitalism are 
what produce really reified attitudes. Aside from this 
difference, however, I also think that Adorno and Lukacs 
make mistakes even in terms of their own conceptu- 
alizations. If you take reification literally, which I think 
Lukacs wants to do, then you cannot really say that all 
economic exchange, even exchange directly involving 
the labor force, is reification as such. Not all practices 
involved in the production process necessarily require 
that the human potentialities of the workers must be 
exacted from them. Capitalist production as such entails 
the use, as a commodity, of the human potentialities of 
the labor force, but only in some specific cases does this 
form of production also exhibit the opposite— namely, 
an ignorance of, or disregard for, human potential. Only 
in these particular cases does it make sense to speak of 
reification. In the sex trade, for example, we have a clear 
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the Turkish War of Independence, the CHP subjected the 
TKPtoa number of purges (1925, 1927, and 1929) after 
the declaration of the Turkish Republic in 1923. These 
purges weakened the TKP and caused the party to be 
marginalized from politics after the transition to multi- 
party elections in 1945. 2 After the transition into a multi- 
party system, the CHP lost its first election to the to the 
Democratic Party (DP) in 1950. The military coup in 1980 
saw all political parties, including the CHP, banned. The 
Democratic Left Party (DSP) and the Social Democratic 
Populist Party (SHP) succeeded the banned party until 
the pre-1980 political parties were re-legalized in 1992. 
In 1995, the SHP and the CHP merged into one party 
under the CHP party umbrella while the DSP remained 
independent until 2010 when the party administration 
was finally persuaded to merge with the CHP. Emphasiz- 
ing a strictly secular, statist, and nationalist political 
tradition, the CHP, despite being the second most popu- 
lar political party in Turkey, has not won a popular elec- 
tion since 1977. The elitist historical lineage and the 
secular, statist, nationalist dogmatism of the political 
party prevents it from gaining popular appeal within the 
religious and ethnic under-classes of Turkey and tends 
to be favored by the secular, white-collar class. Despite 
electing Kemal Kilicdaroglu, who is partly of Alevi-Kurd- 
ish ancestry, as its new party leader in 2010, the CHP 
has not yet managed to reach out to the masses of Tur- 
key nor reap any significant electoral gains. 

On the other hand, the BDP is a left social-democrat- 
ic political party with a Kurdish ethnic underpinning. 
Though debates have been initiated by the symbolic 
leader of the Kurdish movement, Abdullah Ocalan, 
about trying to evolve from the ethnic nationalist line of 
the BDP towards a wider political platform under the 
Peoples' Democratic Congress (HDK), the BDP is still 
firmly an ethnic party dominated by Kurds and the Alevi 
religious minority. The political tradition of the BDP 
comes from a long line of political parties that have 
been banned by the Turkish state in its efforts to curb 
nascent Kurdish separatism from the late 1970s on- 
wards. The first pro-Kurdish party, the Peoples' Labour 
Party (HEP) was founded by seven members of the Social 
Democratic Populist Party who had been expelled from 
the party on allegations of Kurdish separatism. Existing 
for just three years, HEP was banned in 1993 by the Turk- 
ish Constitutional Court for the promotion of Kurdish 
rights and was succeeded by the Democracy Party (DEP). 
DEP became divided over the issue of support for the 
outlawed Kurdish Workers' Party (PKK), and six deputies 
of the party were arrested by the Turkish state and sen- 
tenced to 1 5 years in prison. The party was closed down 
in 1 994 and was succeeded by the People's Democracy 
Party (HADEP) in the same year. HADEP was a moderate 
Kurdish political party that tried to distance itself from 
the PKK. Nevertheless, HADEP was closed down due to 
allegations of political support for the PKK in 2003 and 
was succeeded by the Democratic Society party (DTP). 
DTP was also dissolved by the Turkish Constitutional 
Court in 2008 for promoting Kurdish nationalism and was 
succeeded by the BDP. The emergence of the Kurdish 
question is very related to the rise of the revolutionary 
left in the 1970s. Rather than the Kurdish question being 
important for the Left, it is the Left that is important for 



the Kurdish question. Prior to the 1 960s, Kurdish ethnic- 
ity was severely repressed during both single-party and 
multi-party rule. It was from the 1 960s onwards that 
Kurdish nationalism re-emerged in Turkey through the 
contact of Kurdish intellectuals with Marxism and anti- 
imperialist struggle in the FKF. One could argue that 
Kurdish nationalism in Turkey has always been a socialist 
and anti-imperialist ideology. This has also a lot to do 
with the social organization of Kurdish society. The patri- 
archal, conservative, clan-based organization of Kurdish 
society has always profited from maintaining the status 
quo with the Turkish state and marginalizing any grass- 
roots egalitarian movements. Kurdish nationalism is a 
rejection of the inequalities created within Kurdish soci- 
ety through clan politics just as much as it is a rejection 
of Turkish cultural imperialism. After 1971, the Kurdish 
movement, just like the radical left, realized that their 
demands for cultural rights would not be implemented 
through parliamentary reform. The failure of parliamen- 
tary politics after 1971 can be seen as the start of PKK's 
armed revolutionary struggle against the Turkish state. 

While the representational, parliamentary left is still 
experiencing an identity crises vis-a-vis the populist, 
Islamic, neo-liberal politics of the Justice and Develop- 
ment Party (AKP), the Gezi Park protests have contrib- 
uted to the revitalization of those segments of the radical 
left that are detached from the Kurdish movement. The 
distancing of the radical left from the Kurdish movement 
can be attributed to the silence of the BDP over the pro- 
tests due to ongoing peace negotiations between the PKK 
and the Turkish government. The only BDP MP to take an 
active stance on the protests, Sim Sureyya Cinder, has 
been ostracized and excluded from the team of BDP rep- 
resentatives who are in dialogue with Abdullah Ocalan. 
This political situation has created the opportunity for the 
radical left to pursue an independent agenda, perhaps for 
the first time since 1980. 

History of the Radical Left in Turkey 

The origins of the revolutionary, non-parliamentary left 
in Turkey can be traced to the Federation of Debate 
Clubs (FKF), which was a network of university clubs 
founded in 1965 by Marxist political science students 
studying in the various universities of Ankara. By the 
end of the late 1960s, the federation had expanded to 
include political science clubs throughout Turkey and 
had grown into an active platform of debate and dia- 
logue for students active in the Turkish left. The events 
of 1968 and the ongoing anti-colonial struggles in Asia 
and Latin America were inspiration for the participants 
of the FKF and the network eventually began to take a 
more radical stance as Turkey's participation in the Cold 
War and NATO deepened. The FKF evolved into the 
Turkish Revolutionary Youth Federation (Dev-Genc) in 
1969 and decided to take up revolutionary struggle 
against the Turkish state. After the military coup of 
1971, Dev-Genc was banned by the state and continued 
its revolutionary efforts as an underground, clandestine 
organization. While Dev-Genc was primarily a student 
movement, a number of armed groups including Peo- 
ple's Liberation Army of Turkey (THKO), People's Salva- 
tion Party Front of Turkey (THKP-C), the Maoist Revolu- 



tionary Workers and Peasants Party of Turkey (TIIKP) 
and the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) were organized 
out of Dev-Genc members after the banning of Dev- 
Genc in 1971. The failure of armed struggle against the 
Turkish state during the mid- to late 1970s meant that 
the core cadres of the radical Left were either impris- 
oned or killed. By the end of the 1970s, THKP-C had 
evolved into the pacifist, legalistic Revolutionary Way 
(Dev-Yol) from which a splinter group advocating armed 
struggle, Revolutionary Left (Dev-Sol) emerged in 1978. 
On the other hand, THKO ceased to exist after the ex- 
ecution of its founding members (Huseyin Inan, Yusuf 
Asian, and Deniz Gezmi) in 1972 by military authorities. 
In southeast Turkey, the PKK took up a protracted 
armed conflict against the state that has lasted until 
today. The Turkish Communist Party-Marxist Leninist 
(TKP-ML) split from the TIIKP in 1972 and the party 
evolved into a legal political entity, the Workers and 
Peasants Party of Turkey (TIKP), in 1974. However, after 
founder Ibrahim Kaypakkaya died in 1973 while under 
state arrest, the TKP-ML slipped into the Workers' and 
Peasants' Liberation Army in Turkey (TIKKO), founded in 
1972, which advocates armed struggle. 

After the coup of 1980, most members of the radical 
left organizations were either executed or imprisoned by 
the junta, causing surviving members to either emigrate 
overseas or to go underground. The harsh political con- 
ditions imposed by the military junta combined with the 
collapse of the Warsaw Pact states and the USSR cre- 
ated a precarious political situation for the radical Left 
in Turkey. Most of the surviving factions found them- 
selves marginalized by the PKK and the Kurdish move- 
ment. For example, Dev-Sol which, by 1994, had evolved 
into the Revolutionary People's Liberation Party-Front 
(DHKP/C), signed a cooperation agreement with the PKK 
in 1 999, effectively subsuming DHKP/C into the much 
larger PKK. Factions such as the Kemalist-Maoist TIKP, 
which became the Worker's Party (IP) in 1992, managed 
to stay independent from the PKK by acting as legal po- 
litical parties but could not achieve electoral success. 

By the early 2000s, the radical left in Turkey was in a 
state of crisis. State prosecution had intensified over the 
1990s with the enactment of the anti-terror bill in 1991 
and many cadre members found themselves imprisoned 
with lengthy sentences. This turned prison dormitories 
into a recruiting ground for the radical left as impris- 
oned cadre members began to form cells that would be 
activated upon the completion of the prison sentences. 
To combat the situation, the Turkish state decided to put 
prisoners convicted of terrorism and armed struggle in 
the so-called "F-type" prison which was essentially a 
form of solitary confinement. The decision to move con- 
victs into solitary confinement caused the inmates in 
Ankara, Aydin, Bayrampasa, Bartin, Buca, Bursa, 
Cankm, Canakkale, Ceyhan, Gebze, Konya-Ermenek, 
Malatya, Nigde, Nevsehir, and Usak to go on a hunger 
strike during October 2000. In response to the hunger 
strike, Turkish security forces stormed the prisons in an 
operation, ironically named "Return to Life", that resulted 
in the death of 30 prisoners and two soldiers. The survi- 
vors of the operation continued on with the hunger 
strikes resulting in the further deaths of 48 prisoners and 
12 self-immolations. One of the effects of "Return to Life" 
was that the cadres of the radical Left were drastically 
diminished. Following this, any survivors of the hunger 



strike and operation "Return to Life" were put into soli- 
darity confinement, effectively ending the possibility of 
recruiting new cadre members. 

Conclusion: The Other Gezi Park 

After years of marginalization, the Gezi Park protests 
have created an opportunity for the radical left to re- 
establish itself as a player on the Turkish political scene. 
On the one hand, the protests pose an unprecedented 
opportunity for the radical left to reach out to a post- 
1989 generation, which has no recollection of Commu- 
nism and radical student movements. On the other hand, 
the protests have created the opportunity for the radical 
left to update its theory and praxis to accommodate and 
comprehend the demands of a generation that has just 
begun to discover politicization. While it is too early to 
foresee the outcomes created by this cross-pollination 
between the radical left tradition and the post-1989 gen- 
eration, what the Gezi Park protests demonstrate is that 
a collaboration between the two can pose a much more 
radical threat to the hegemony of the AKP, at a bio-polit- 
ical level, than any representational party currently ac- 
tive in Turkey. Although it is unlikely Gezi Park will ever 
translate into a wider political movement, the subjectivi- 
ties created out of a common experience of police vio- 
lence, as well as the establishment of new social net- 
works between spheres of society, which have been 
fragmented and isolated through years of systemic neo- 
liberalization and consumer culture, are a much greater 
threat than anything electoral, as they will radically alter 
the dynamics of Turkish society in the next decade. IP 



1 . Former cadres of TIP went on to found the Freedom and Soli- 
darity Party (ODP) in 1996. The ODP, which was a coalition from 
the remaining leftist groups of the pre-1 980 period, entered into 
a coalition with the Green party of Turkey in 201 2, forming the 
Greens and the Left Party of the Future. Additionally, the TKP 
was re-established by former cadre members who took over the 
Party for Socialist Power (SIP) in 2001 and renamed it. The poli- 
tics of the so-called "new" TKP has been described by many as 
chauvinistic, reactionary, and outdated, with some commentators 
going so far as to reject the historical lineage between the TKP of 
the 1920s and the new TKP. 

2. The TKP has never won any seats in the Turkish parliament. 
Also, TIP, which was founded in 1961, had much more success 
in electoral politics. The TIP became the first independent so- 
cialist party to enter parliament in 1965. 



